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Nicholas Rowe, Kobert Bridges und Stephen 
Phillips (Diss., Konigsberg, 1903). 

4862a. Add: Eoot, R. K.— Classical My- 
thology in Shakespeare (New York, 1903). 

5222 a. Add : Reed, H. — Lectures on English 
History and Tragic Poetry as Illustrated by 
Shakespeare (Philadelphia, 1856). 

5300 a. Add : Moller, G. H.— Die Auffassung 
der Kleopatra in der Tragodienliteratur der 
romanischen und germanischen Nationen (Ulm, 
1888 ; rev. by Sachs in Lb. g. r. Ph., x. 262- 
263). 

5350a. Add: Darmesteter, J. — The French 
Revolution and Wordsworth. (In his English 
Studies, trans. Mary Darmesteter, 1896. ) 

5360. Continued in same, xcix. 59-76, 327- 
38, c. 131-52. 

5368a. Add: Tyler, M. C— The Literary 
History of the American Revolution (New York, 
1897-98). 

5550 a. Add: Conway, M. D. — The Wander- 
ing Jew (London, 1881). 

5584a. Add: Rees, J. — Shakespeare and the 
Bible (Philadelphia, 1876). 

5605 a. Add : Batiouchkof, T. — Spor dushi s 
tielom. (In Journal of the Minister of Public 
Instruction [Russian], St. Petersburg, Sept., 
1890- Aug., 1891 ; also reprinted in book form, 
1891, and in part translated in Romania, xx. 
1-55, 513-578, 1891.) 

5605b. Add: Bruce, J. D. — A Contribution 
to the Study of "The Body and the Soul:" 
Poems in English. (In M. L. N., v. 193-201, 
1890.) Of this subject, on which Beta's list 
includes no entries, a separate bibliography has 
been compiled and will appear soon. 

5625 a. Add : Kuhn, E. — Barlaam und 
Joasaph : eine bibliographisch-literargeschichtliche 
Studie. (In Abhandlungen d. kgl. bay. Akad., 
Philos.-philol. a., xx. 1-88, 1894. Additions 
by F. de Haan in M. L. N., x. 11-17, 69-73.) 

5657a. Add: Cook, A. S.— Biblical Quota- 
tions in Old English Prose Writers (London, 
1898-1903). 

5671. Read: Cushman. 

5673a. Add: Krapp, G. P.— The Legend of 
Saint Patrick's Purgatory : Its Later Literary 
History (Diss., Johns Hopkins ; Baltimore, 1900). 

5692 a. Add : Machen, Minnie G.— The Bible 



in Browning with Particular Reference to The 
Ring and the Book (New York, 1903). 

5746 a. Add : Axon, W. E. A— The Legend 
of the Disguised Knight. (In Trans. Roy. Soc. 
of Lit., 2d ser., ix. 440-475, 1870.) 

5793a. Add: Koeppel, E.— Lydgate's Story 
of Thebes : eine Quellenuntersuchung (Diss., 
Munchen, 1884 ; rev. by A. Brandl in Lb. g. r. 
Ph., vi. 284-285.) 

5863. Read : Schofield. 

5868. Appeared in 1893. Enter as no. 5857 a. 

5896 a. Add : Sarrazin, G. — Germanische 
Heldensage in Shaksperes Titus Andronicus. 
(InArchiv, xcvii. 373-375, 1896.) 

5897a. Add: Axon, W. E. A.— The Story 
of the Substituted Bride. (In N. Q., 8th ser., 
xii. 323-324, 1897.) 

5911 a. Add : Fastenrath.— Die Don Juan- 
Sage in Spanien und in der Weltliteratur (preface 
to his trans, of Zorrilla's Don Juan Tenorio, 
Dresden, 1898). 

5939 a. Add : Nutt, A. T— The Fairy My- 
thology of Shakespeare. (London, 1900. ) 

5957 a. Add : Kiihne, W. — Venus, Amor und 
Bacchus in Shakespeare's Dramen : eine medi- 
cinisch-poetische Studie (Braunschweig, 1902). 

5968 a. Add : Perrett, W.— The Story of King 
Lear from Geoffrey of Monmouth to Shakespeare 
(Diss., Jena; Weimar, 1903). 

In conclusion it may be remarked that a bib- 
liography of " The Celtic Influence in Literature " 
(cp. Baldensperger in Rev. CrU., n. s. 1. 93) 
remains a desideratum ; and that we hope before 
long to publish a collection of titles which may 
serve at least as a nucleus for such a bibliography. 



Clabk S. Northup. 



Cornell University. 



ARNOLD'S SOURCES FOR Sohrab and 
Rustum. 

It is generally assumed, either explicitly or by 
inference, 1 that Matthew Arnold's Sohrab and 

1 Cf . editions of Sohrab and Bustum by G. A. Watrous, 
p. 101, etc. ; L. M. Hodgkins, p. 120 ; J. C. Cattleman, 
p. 149, etc. 
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Rmtum (1853) is based on the story as told in 
the abridgment of the Sh&hn&ma of Firdawsi by 
the Kev. J. A. Atkinson 3 (1832), which gives 
in an appendix a complete rendering of the Soh- 
rab and Eustum episode in heroic couplets ; or 
on Sir John Malcolm's* History of Persia* 
(1815) ; but no one has investigated the relative 
use made of the two, or the exact debt of the poet 
to either. The Sh&hn&ma has since been made 
accessible, in complete form, in the French trans- 
lation of J. Mohl (1876-78) and in the German 
translation by Euckert (Berlin, 1890-95), and 
portions of it in the abridged versions of A. F. 
von Shack (Stuttgart, 1877), and Miss H. Zim- 
mern (1883). Arnold might well have known 
Atkinson's epitome, published a good many years 
before he composed his poem, and the general 
impression seems to be that it was his principal 
source for the story of the poem. Many editors 
of Sohrab and Rustum make no reference at all 
to the History of Persia of Sir John Malcolm, 
contenting themselves with citing Atkinson's 
book. 

To the present writer it seems that Malcolm's 
History was the chief basis for Arnold's narrative. 
The poet's familiarity with it is evident from the 
fact that it is the short sketch, from the latter, of 
the episode of Sohrab and Eustum that is included 
in the notes illustrative or explanatory of Arnold's 
Poems, 6 in the complete edition published during 
his lifetime. No similar reference is made to the 
Sh&hn&ma or to Atkinson. But this, in itself, 
need not mean much. In his Letters, Arnold has 
little to say about the composition of his poem, 
and nothing about his sources for the story. In 
the absence of direct external testimony, internal 
testimony must be sought by those interested in 
the question of where Arnold found his materials. 

The results given by a short comparison of the 
three accounts may be briefly summarized. 

(1). In general, great variety, if not incon- 
sistency, prevails in the English rendering of 
Persian names, whether proper names or place- 

2 The edition cited here is the reprint in the Ghandos 
Glassies series (1886). 

s Cf. editions of Arnold's poem by L. M. Guiney, p. 1; 
L. M. Hodgkins, p. 20, etc. 

4 References in this article are to the edition of 1829. 

5 Cf. the Macmillan edition (1883), j, 268. 



names ; but in his choice of name-forms Arnold 
seems to follow Malcolm quite faithfully, making 
few departures or modifications. For example, 
Malcolm has Peeran-Wisa, 6 hyphenated (i, 30), 
Zoarrah (i, 28), Ferood (i, 34), Gudurz (i, 35), 
Haman (i, 28), Feriburz (i, 33), Seistan (i, 34), 
etc. Arnold has Peran-Wisa, hyphenated, Zoar- 
rah, Ferood, Gudurz, Haman, Feraburz, Seistan. 
Atkinson, on the other hand, has Piran-Wisah, 
unhyphenated, Zuara, Ferhad, Gudarz, Human, 
Fraburz, Sistan, etc. Afrasiab is king of the 
"Tartars" with Malcolm (i, 39, etc.) and with 
Arnold; of the "Turanians" with Atkinson. 

(2). In Arnold's poem, Sohrab proves his 
identity by revealing Eustum' s seal pricked on 
his arm, whereas in the Sh&hn&ma, Atkinson's 
translation, he reveals an amulet (pp. 124, 139, 
etc. ) or a golden bracelet, bound on his arm (p. 
402). Most editors, 7 referring to this passage, 
assume that Arnold intentionally departed from 
the original story, and credit the change to the 
poet's art ; but Malcolm' swords here (i, 28) are : 

"The afflicted and dying youth tore open his 
mail, and showed his father a seal which his 
mother had placed on his arm when she discov- 
ered to him the secret of his birth and bade him 
seek his father." 

It would seem that Arnold was following or 
interpreting tins abridged or inexact passage in 
Malcolm's account, not deliberately modifying 
Atkinson's. 

(3). The name of Sohrab's mother, Tamineh, 
is not given in Malcolm's History, and is not 
mentioned in Arnold's poem in the passages re- 
ferring to her, although they afford good oppor- 
tunity. In the story in the Sh&hn&ma, she is 
very prominent, and, had the poet relied on the 
account of the episode as given by Atkinson, she 
would be as likely to be named as Zal, Eustum' s 
father. Arnold gives Zal's name and story, but 
these are given (i, 17) by Malcolm. 

(4). In Arnold's poem, the opposing armies 
are encamped by the Oxus — readers of the poem 
will remember how much is made of this — and it 

6 Described by Malcolm as the " Nestor of the Tartars," 
and pictured by Arnold with many touches that recall the 
Homeric sage. 

' Watrous, p. 102; Hodgkins, p. 67 ; Seabury, p. 133, 
etc. 
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is here that the combat takes place. This might 
have been suggested by the reference to the Oxus 
in his sketch of the episode (i, 28) by Malcolm ; 
in fact, this is the only scene for the episode which 
the latter suggests. The Oxus region stands out 
clearly in Malcolm's chapters as the frontier re- 
gion defended by Kustum against the invading 
Tartars. In Atkinson's work (pp. 131-33, etc.) 
Sohrab is represented as in a fortress, Rustum as 
arriving before it ; and the scene suggested is of 
quite different character. When the river is men- 
tioned (p. 408), it is called the Jihdn, and so 
throughout. 

(5). A few references like that to Rustum' s 
falcon (n, 199-203), the Bahrein diver (n, 284- 
9), Jemshid's pillars of black granite at Perse- 
polis (n, 860-3), might possibly have been sug- 
gested by passages in Malcolm (n, 397 ; i, 540 ; 
n, 370), although it is possible also that the poet 
made them independently. 

Perhaps it should be added that, of the two 
books, the History of Persia seems, in any case, 
the more attractive and clearer book for the 
poet's purpose. Atkinson's heroic couplets are 
not very good reading, and the story as given by 
him from Firdawsf, is relatively tedious, and 
complicated by the introduction of many person- 
ages and many details. Arnold's story is simple 
and clear cut, like Malcolm's, and there seems to 
be nothing in his materials that might not be 
based only on Malcolm's book. From the refer- 
ences given, it would seem that he turned to the 
first few chapters of Vol. i, the Appendix to this 
volume, and chapters xxn and xxin (on the 
climate, manners, and usages of the Persians) in 
Vol. n. 

If Arnold did make use of Atkinson's trans- 
lation — an assumption that is not absolutely im- 
perative, but which it is perhaps well to make — 
it was for stray touches in the handling ; though 
here by far the strongest influences are the Ho- 
meric and the biblical. It might easily be that 
having found his story, incidents, allusions, and 
names, in Malcolm's History, he turned to the 
episode as told in fuller form in Atkinson's 
abridgment of Firdawsf. A number of similar- 
ities in the handling, perhaps fortuitous, perhaps 
otherwise, may be noticed between Arnold's poem 
and the verse account of Atkinson. Such are the 



embassy of Gudarz, to Rustum, and the former's 
argument (cf. Atkinson, p. 131), the description 
of Sohrab, giving the "cypress tree" simile (i6. 
132), touches in the dialogue where Sohrab and 
Rustum meet, or in the narrative of the combat, 
and so on. Most of these, however, are pointed 
out by various editors of the poem. 



Louise Pound. 



University of Nebraska. 



NOTE ON MILTON'S Comus. 

Milton's Comus in many ways presents singular 
analogies to Spenser's account of the adventures 
of Amoret in the palace of Busyrane, Faerie 
Queene, Book in, Cantos xi-xii. 

1. The latter was without doubt in its original 
form the masque entitled The Court of Cupid, 
one of Spenser's lost poems mentioned in the 
dedication of the Shepherd's Calendar. Spenser, 
describing the scene within the palace, uses these 
words : — 

After whom marched a jolly company, 
In manner of a masque, enranged orderly. 

2. The subjects of the two masques are iden- 
tical — the triumph of chastity. In handling the 
subject, however, Milton is far more restrained 
than Spenser. The former has for his heroine 
the chaste lady, the sister of the two brothers ; 
the latter the equally chaste Amoret, the bride of 
Sir Scudamour. 

3. Both the palaces are of magic, the homes of 
dread enchanters who wage incessant warfare 
against virtue. Both are beautiful in their appeal 
to the sensuous eye, yet in both are found, 
" oughly-headed monsters, visored falsehood and 
base forgery." 

4. Neither palace is to be entered with impu- 
nity. Scudamour finds the fire that burns before 
the door an effectual bar. Britomart, however, 
strong in the strength of her virginity, finds a 
ready entrance. The brothers in Comus dare not 
enter until they have received the counter-charm 
from the Attendant Spirit. Then they may, 

Boldly assault the necromancer's hall. 



